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grandson of diaries I., and great-grandson to the famous William
of Orange, the liberator of Holland from the cruelty of the inqui*
sition and Philip II., was then the general of Spain, wielding its
military power against France with bravery but very doubtful
skill, immense slaughters in drawn battles or defeats being the
only fruits of his arms. He was styled the Protestant champion,
though fighting for the most culpable papist state, as Spain burnt
alive, yearly, more Jews and Protestants than France had done
since the fifteenth century. William of Orange presented him-
self at the English court, and received the consent of his uncle
Charles to marry Mary. Unwillingly and tearfully Mary con-
sented to obey her king and uncle, after weeping piteously in her
father's arms. The following day the privy council and all the
government authorities congratulated her.

The marriage between the royal cousins was appointed to take
place on Sunday the 4th of November, the day on which the prince
of Orange completed his twenty-fifth year. Mary was fifteen the
preceding April. The nuptials were solemnized in her bed-cham-
ber at "nine o'clock at night, in the presence of king Charles II.
and queen Catharine, the duke of York and his young consort,
Mary Beatrice of Modena, who was then hourly expected to bring
an heir to England. These, with the bride and bridegroom, and
Compton bishop of London, the bride's preceptor, who was to
perform the ceremony, were all that were present, save the official
attendants on these illustrious personages, the marriage being
strictly private.

King Charles gave away the weeping bride, and strove to con-
quer her dejection by his noisy joviality. He hurried her to the
altar, saying merrily bo the officiating prelate, " Come, bishop,
make all the haste you can, lest my sister, the duchess of York,
should bring us a boy to disappoint the marriage."

Two days after these nuptials the bride was actually cut off
from her position of heiress-presumptive, after her father, to the
crown, by the birth of a brother, who seemed sprightly and likely
to live.

The prince of Orange was complimented with the office of
sponsor to this unwelcome relative when it was baptized, Novem-
ber the 8tk

The ill-humour of the prince of Orange now became irrepres*
sible, and apparent to the whole court, as well as his morose
behaviour to his poor bride, who was always in tears. Mary had
some excuse for her sadness in the alarming illness of her sister,
the pjincess .Anne, whom at that time she passionately loved.
Anne was prevented from assisting at the marriage, being con-